Guest Editor’s Preface 





THIS SPECIAL NUMBER of Sangeet Natak, devoted to the theme 
¢*Teaching Indian Classical Music’, consists of some of the papers 
presented to the three-day All-India Seminar on the Methodology 
of Teaching Indian Classical Music held in 1984 at the Golapbag 
campus of Burdwan University in West Bengal. The Seminar was 
organized under the auspices of Padmaja Naidu College of Music 
and Burdwan University in the Faculty Improvement Programme of 
the University Grants Commission. As its Director, I am glad to be 
able to state that the Seminar would not have been held but for the 
lavish generosity of Sangeet Natak Akademi and University Grants 
Commission, New Delhi, as well as the excellent support of several 
distinguished individuals. 
It was for the first time that UGC approved a seminar, to which 
Sangeet Natak Akademi lent its full support, to consider the 
’ problem of how to determine a viable and objective methodology of 
teaching Indian classical music, how to determine the principles that 
inform its philosophy and science. As is widely recognized, the 
problem has a special urgency at a time when the traditional Gharana 
system of music instruction based upon the ethos and philosophy of 
guru-Sisya-parampara has almost broken down due to sea changes in 
the objective historical milieu, while the institutionalized system of 
music education in schools, colleges and universities has yet to find 
a life of its own. It’s because of this importance of the subject 
matter'that as many as forty musicians, music scholars and music 
teachers from diverse regions of India—and even two European 
musicians—contributed to and took part in the Seminar. What 
endowed the conference with an added lustre was the series of 
music recitals that were presented in the evenings by many of the 
delegate musicians as illustrative material of their talks. 
While the speakers who addressed the inaugural session of the 
Seminar included its Chairman Dr R. C. Mehta, Secretary, Indian 
Musicological Society, and Professor D. T. Joshi, formerly Principal, 
Sathgit-Bhavan at Visya-Bharati, the conference was formally 
inaugurated by our distinguished musician Pandit Ravi Shankar who 
made an important statement on the given problem in his inaugural 
address. In view of the importance of what was said by Pandit Ravi 
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Shankar, I reproduce below the following extracts from his recorded 
address: . 


There is indeed a great task that lies ahead of us; and we 
have to think and plan as much as we can for the long life of the 
great heritage of our classical - music. Having lived all my life 
in the world of sound only, words fail me whenever I’m called 
on to make a speech. Nevertheless I wish to make a few points 
at this Seminar in order that I can share some of my ideas with 
the participants. 

In today’s context, the subject matter of this well-conceived 
Seminar has an urgency of its own. ... Indian classical music, 
I need not point out, is a highly specialized subject, having its 
own very special requirements; it is totally different from the 
usual run of subjects that are tackled in our university system of 
education. Yet music in our universities is generally treated as a 
kin of the latter subjects, with the result that . . . music has been 
turned into a second-class citizen of our formal academic world. 
Moreover, most of our universities, about ninety per cent of 
them, have no music. department at all. There is therefore a 
great need for careful planning as well as special allocation of 
funds for the development of music education in our university 
system. . 

The traditional methodology of teaching. Indian classical 
music, as Jayasri Banerjee has pointed out in her keynote paper, 
has been ‘marked by a long-standing wedge between theory and 
practice of music; and I entirely agree with her that we must 
find out a: methodology which fosters a happy unity of what she 
has called ‘fruitful practice’ and ‘meaningful theory’. That is to 
say, we must build up a methodology in which practice is 
enriched by theoretical reflection and theory acts as a guide to 
practice. This of course is a difficult task, especially in an area 
of the performing arts. But I’m sure that the musicians and 
music scholars who are participating in this Seminar will consider 
the problem in all its complexities and find a way out. 

The greatest single problem with today’s institutionalized 
system of teaching classical music in India is the problem of 
crowded class-rooms. In this context, we may recall. . . that the 
sterling merit of the traditional mode of music teaching in our 
country based on the philosophy of guru-Si$ya-parampara has 
been its very personal method of teaching, the great personal 
care and attention with which the ideal guru would groom his 
pupil. Times have of course changed; but in our methodology of 
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teaching designed for institutionalized music education this 
beautiful side of our traditional system, I feel, must be saved 
and sustained. It would naturally entail a much _ greater 
outlay of funds for music education to attain a very low 
teacher-student ratio. We should also be careful in selecting 
the right students for music education; they must be sensitive 
and intelligent. An aptitude test is hence essential; but how to 
conduct such a test is another problem which we have to solve. 
In teaching our music, we should also use such modern-day 
aids as tapes, discs, videos and other sophisticated equipments, 
which are in fact being increasingly used in Western countries. 
The role of such teaching aids in music instruction is hard to 
overstress; and I feel in our country much more money should be 
sanctioned to music institutions for purchasing such instruments. 
; There is then the question of syllabuses for music education 
in the university system. This is a very important matter, which 
requires careful thought. A syllabus meant for the undergraduate 
and post-graduate stages in colleges and universities must not be 
haphazard. While it should be particularly appropriate to the 
concerned stage, it requires to be so designed as to add toa 
student’s musical perceptions. In speaking about music education 
‘at the university stage, I feel I must also mention what I have 
been thinking for the last many years. I have increasingly come 
to realize the necessity of starting music education right 
from the kindergarten stage; for. I am afraid, the beginning 
of a child’s exposure to music at the junior school stage is not 
enough. We should start teaching music from that very stage in 
which a toddler learns to walk} speak and run about. This is an 
accepted practice in Western countries and also in certain Asian 
countries such as Japan. There one does not of course straight- 
away start giving lessons in classical music; one begins with 
teaching simple tunes and simple rhythms. We have all heard 
about what the Japanese call the Suzuki method. This method is 
so wonderful that you would often hear a boy or girl of six or 
seven trained in it play on violin or piano an entire segment of 
a composition by Bach or Mozart. What is important for us is to 
ensure that our children are taught simple songs and simple 
beats, so that they can develop an idea of pitch and a sense of 
’ beat and Laya.. 
Since in our country we do not servers do that, it’s only by 
' chance that we come across one or two children who are endowed 
with some musical sense, that is, the basic sense of Swara and 
Laya. It is not exceptional at all to see that in Western countries 
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where music education starts from a very early age children are 
taught to sing a large number (fifty or sixty or even seventy) of, 
say, folk songs; and they all sing in unison. In our country, sad 
to say, such efficiency is not always seen even among adults. 
If we ask the audience present here, as elsewhere, to stand up 
and sing our national anthem Jana-gana-mana together, not 
many of them I’m sure will be able to sing it correctly together, 
in correct pitch and in unison. What I wish to underline is that 
unless we are able to create a sense of Swara and Laya in the 
minds of our children at a very early stage, we shal] not be able 
to move forward with our music education. (I’m not speaking of 
those who are born musicians.) It is of course good to see some 
growing consciousness among certain people in our country 
about the need to begin music instruction at a very early age. 

To translate this idea into reality, we shall need simple songs. 
Poets must write them. There are of course many simple verses 
available in our regional languages; these can be set to simple 
tunes and simple beats. That would also help national integration, 
the children of one region learning songs written in other 
regional languages. These should be taught in junior schools; 
and children themselves will enjoy learning fifteen or twenty 
such songs. 

Finally, Iam greatly tempted to support, and support whole- 
heartedly, [the] proposal to set up an all-India body of musicians, 
musicologists and music teachers, something after the pattern 
of Indian Science Congress or Indian History Congress. This 
body may meet at least once a year under the banner of a 
university to consider the state of music and music education 
in the country. I’m sure the distinguished delegates present 
at this Seminar will. whole-heartedly accept the idea and be 
pleased ‘to take the initial steps towards the formation of what 
may be called Indian Music Congress... . 

1 shall also suggest, apart from this idea of Indian Music 
Congress meeting once a- year, that we ... have frequent 
informal meetings, in which ten to twelve musicians and 
musicologists including a few great practising musicians—alas, 
there are not many of them. left today—could sit together at a 
time to consider the problems of classical music and its instruc- 
tion in India. I myself wish to organize such small-size get- 
togethers in which we can talk, discuss, sing or play, and 
criticize. ... “i 

Before I conclude, I fee! 1 must mention the very sensitive 
Statement made by Jayasri Banerjee in her. welcome address, in 
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which she has referred to our great Rabindranath Tagore to 
state that we must persuade ourselves and our countrymen to 
realize that ‘‘an absence of taste and knowledge in Sathgit-vidy4 
implies a distressing lack of essential education, a lack of real 
culture”. It’s for us, music teachers, to build up this culture in 
surrounding society; and for this, over and above everything 
else, we must devise a viable and scientific method of music- 
teaching, to produce really perceptive musicians around us. 


The five academic sessions spead over the three days of the 
conference were presided over by Dr M. R. Gautam, Professor of 
Vocal Music at Banaras Hindu University; Mr Rajyeswar Mitra, 
eminent musicologist of Calcutta; Dr (Miss) Sarayu Kalekar, Head 
of the Department of Music at Chandigarh’s Government College 
for Women; Professor Diptendra Banerjee, Head of the Department 
of History at Burdwan University; and Dr R. C. Mehta, Secretary, 
Indian Musicological Society. As many as twenty-two papers were 
contributed to these sessions, of which eight are reproduced in 
this special issue of Sangeet Natak. As the remaining fourteen could 
not be offered in this issue primarily due to the reason of limited 
space, brief notices of them are given at the end of this number. I 
am sure interested readers will be pleased to contact these authors 
directly for information on or copies of their papers. 

I am glad to be able to state finally that while most of the 
papers presented to the Seminar aroused considerable interest, 
often leading to not-the-least-considerable discussions, the general 
consensus of the conference was that further thought and debate 
were required for evolving a viable methodology of teaching Indian 
classical music. However, it was agreed that before anything else, a 
suitable policy for developing music education at statutory univer- 
sities and institutions be laid down by experts under the guidance of 
the University Grants Commission, Sangeet Natak Akademi, Union 
Ministry of Education & Culture, etc. This policy, it was felt, must 
take into consideration the special requirements of music as an 
important discipline, calling for a much larger outlay of resources 
to ensure, above all, a very low teacher-student ratio, so that 
a very personal mode of teaching could be adopted by the 
teaching personnel. It’s only then that a viable methodology of 
teaching classical music at institutions could be devised. It was also 
felt that the music departments at universities and colleges should 
not be built like other departments of general education but should 
be designed the way the Western conservatories are organized. It 
was further felt that serious attention should be devoted to the 
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proposal for setting up an all-India body of musicians, musicologists 
and music teachers, which might be called Indian Music Congress 
and which might meet at least once a year under the banner ofa 
university or such agencies as Sangeet Natak Akademi to consider 
the problems confronting music and music education in the country. 

Before 1 conclude, I take immense pleasure in thanking the 
authorities of Sangeet Natak Akademi for their kind offer to 
publish this special number of their. distinguished journal devoted 
to the problematic of our Seminar. 


JAYASRI BANERJEE 


